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ABSTRACT 

Recognizing the intertwined responsibiliry of state, 
federal, local, and tribal governments in the education of Indian 
children, the Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of 
the States (ECS) directed 69 recommendations for improving Indian 
education to these groups and to state and local education agencies, 
governing boards of education, postseccndary institutions, parents, 
students^ and ECS. In general, the recommendations were intended to: 
(1) increase educational opportunities for Indian children; (2) 
increase the numbers of Indian teachers and administrators; (3) 
inspire increased research efforts regarding Indian education: (4) 
clarify related policy statements and legislation; (5) improve 
communication between Indians and non-Indians: (6) increase the 
involvement of colleges and universities in the effective training of 
Indian and ncn-Indian teachers and administrators who are likely to 
work with Indian children: (7) strengthen the commitment of the 
federal government to Indian education; (B) strengthen state support 
of Itdian education through legislation and funding; and (9) improve 
the support of state and local education agencies for Indian 
education. The report justifies and explains each recommendation. 
(SE/Author) 
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The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) has fwo primary goals: (1) to identify and discuss 
the states' involvement in the education of Indian students; and 
(2) to suggest ways to coordinate federal, local and tribal activities 
so that state responsibilities to Indian education may be 
effectively met 

The five states that participated in the study are Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota, A national 
advisory task force composed of Indian and non-Indian leaders 
primarily from these states gathered and synthesized pertinent 
information about existmg practices and programs. Through 
research and task force input and concurrence, the project staff 
will prepare and disseminate a series of project reports nationwide. 

rhe task force will suggest program modifications — either 
through policy changes or the legislative process — that could be 
of value to the participating states, as well as to other states with 
Indian populations. In addition the project seeks to determine 
promising practices that can be shared. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force statements 
on Indian education stated herein recognize the federal trust 
responsibility established by the Congress of the United States 
through treaties made with Indian nations, legislation and court 
decisions. These precedents emphasize Indian sovereignty, Indian 
self-determination, and full involvement of the Indian 
communities at the local, state and national level in the 
establishment of educational policy for Indian citizens. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force also 
recognizes that the states have the primary responsibility to 
educate all Indian children and adults while the federal and tribal 
responsibility is to meet the unique educational and cultural needs 
of Indian students and adults. 

It is further recognized that a cooperative effort between all 
groups concerned, regarding policy making and funding, must be 
implemented to achieve the full intent of this report ~ improved 
education for Indian people. 
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Introduction 



The Education Commisaion of the States recognizes that the atntea 
have the primary responsibility for the education of nil children. 
However, it is also a federal responsibility and tribal prerogative to 
ensure that schools provide the unique educational and cultural ex* 
periences that Indian children require, and to permit Indian people 
to exercise their prerogative to educate Irdian children through tri- 
bally operated schools. To accomplish either goal, it is necessary 
that tribal, state, local and federal entities work cloyely and 
cooperatively together to implement programs and policies recom- 
mended in this report. 

The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS), began work in January of 1979 to determine what 
needed to be done and what could be done in Indian education. Its 
task force is composed of Indian and non-Indian educators and legis- 
lators, principally from five participating states — Alaska, Min- 
nesota, Montana Oklahoma and Souih Dakota. 

The recommendations offered in this report are submitted for con- 
sideration by these audiences: tribal communities; state legisla- 
tures; governors; state and local education agen»:i«s; governing 
boards of education, postsecondary institutions; the ioieral govern- 
ment; parents; students; and ECS. Some of the themes that emerge 
are a) increased educational opportunity for Indian childrr^i is an 
urgent need; b) more Indian teachers and school fidmiiustrators 
must be recruited and trained; c) more research da*a, information, 
and curricular materials are needed in Indian education; d) clear 
policy statements and legislation in regard to Indian education 
would be helpful; e) more effective commuv icatini is needed be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians; f) colleges and universities should 
be more involved and concerned with effective teacher training of 
both Indian and non-Indian teachers and administrators who are 
likely to work with Indian children; g) the federal government ought 
to reevaluate its role and reaffirm its commitment to Indian educa- 
tion in a number of ways, including increased irmding, simplified 
regulations, and more communication with those at the state and 
tribal level who work with Indian education; h) the state legisla- 
tures need to support Indian education wilh legislation and funds; i) 
state and local education agencies should demonstrate more effec- 
tive and efficient support for Indian education. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations 

II is recomnuMuled that tribes 

• Di'Vi'lop I'cliinilional plulcjsoplut's, i'ocl(».s, and polififs mi iiuiiati 
idiicalion. 

• Di'vclop slronj^iT roles for trilial I'oniniunitii's and panMils, and 
I'Xfi'l mart' inlliK'nci' an pul)lic sihaals witliin llu' ri'servat ian 
and ar Indian coninumily. 

• Canduc't cdiicalianal need assessments and i)n»Jei'ti(»ns ai ruture 
Irihal manpower needs. 

• Kncauraj^e voter rejrislrati(»n as a tribal priority which can in 
turn eflecl educational change*. 

• Develop the curriculum that tribes want taught in the schools. 

• Educate federal, slate, and local policy makers on pressin^^ tri- 
bal issues. 



• Become more actively involved in the state political process, 
particularly with the state legislature. 

It is recommended that state legislatures 

• Insure that schools educating Indian students have adequate fi- 
nancial resources for the basic education program. 

• Examine school board election procedures to see why so few In- 
dians serve on school boards. 

• Examine barriers to financing public school construction on 
trust lands. 

• Consider state financial support for alternative Indian educa- 
tion programs and tribally controlled community colleges. 

• Work with state education agencies to establish regional tech- 
nical assistance centers for Indian education, within the state, 
utilizing state funds. 




• \m\\v lluil Kil'ifd aiul lulonlml liuliun chiltln»n \\\v idtMUiHod 
and HiTVPcl 

• l^'ovido appropriiilioMH Tor hilinKiinl ami liirullural pni- 
Ki'inns ilial Indian children niu^d, 

It Is rc'Cdninu'iult'd that ^Mivc^niorH 

• AppoinI Indians ti) stutu hoards nrpducalinn, hoards orro^rnts 
lor IukIhm' I'diieatinn, and to othur odncationnl hoards, 

• Usi' iUv pri'stiKt' of their olVicos to support IPKinlalion and ap- 
propriations Ibr Indian oducalion, 

• lk» rtMiundod that ECS Indian Kdiication Projt'ct l^ask Force roe- 
onuncndations to state cduention a^eneius are ultimately the 
responsibility ol'the ^nvornor s olVices for impkMiientntion, 

• Bo encouraKt'd to hire hulinn stalT persons. 

It IH recommended that state boards and state eduoati<m 
agencies 

• Review and analyze present education policies, laws and other 
actions that impact on Indian education; then develop written, 
Ibrmalized Indian education policy statements that are based on 
adopted tribal policies and philosophies. 

• Place Indian culture courses in the curriculum for all students. 

• Examine Indian representation on school boards and how it is 
affected by membership selection methods. 

• Develop and implement administrative rules and standards for 
the implementation of legislative action on Indian education, in 
consultation with tribes and Indian parents. 

• Hold statewide public hearings on Indian education. 

• Recognize and consider the need to establish and maintain a 
standardized, centralized data base on Inian education. 

• Establish regional technical assistance centers within the state 
for Indian education, with state funds appropriated by the legis- 
lature. 

• Recognize the negative impact of school consolidation rural and 



urhnii — on liulinn lihuliHiIti 

• ProniDli' and iinpriivo cM)innuinii't\liun fhannolh with \r\\)v^ and 
Indian i^aronlHr 

• Modiiy Uumrt» law^i lonKil^Mi \\\w \v{\\\vUh\ Io allnin UHU'lu»r 
t(Muiro, 

• Make conciMilralc'd (♦riorlti to ladp ht'hool diHlriclh wilh llu» dr- 
Hign, ini|diMm»nlalion, and i'oordinalinn of prof^raniH ihiti will 
HtTVi^ llu» giCliui and lalunlcd Indian rhild. 

• Work with school diHtriclt-i lo oHlahiinh hllinKual and hicullural 
t'lliiralion jiroKranis for Indian rhildri^n, fnnd(Ml hy HtiUo apprn^ 
|)riat ionn, 

• lnsiir(' that handira|)|)od Indian uhildrcM) art* id(>nti|uMl inul 
si'i'vcd. 

• rK»l|) local education oKeiicics d(»V(do|i and oncouraf^c vocational 
educational |)ro^M'anus tor hoth Indian adult.s and youn^'cr .school 
drop-outs. 

• Work with local education af^encies to monitor LKA alTirniative 
action plans, to insure that "Indian |)relerence" is exercisi'd 
where si^rnificant Indian po|)ulations reside, 

• Promote Indian-operated alternative schools wiiere a|)|)ro|)riate. 

• Place Indians in education policy making' |)ositions. 

• Establish a state-limdcd Indian education olllce, 
It is recommended that local education agencies 

• Recognize and reflect the unicjue cultural and academic needs of 
Indian children, developing specialized programs to meet tiiose 
needs, 

• Promote Indian parents' involvement in the policy making op- 
eration of the local school district. 

• Promote and Ibster improved communication with Indian par- 
ents and tribes, j 

• Where appropriate, rocomn; ' ;m(l encourage the establish- 
ment ofalternati ve Indian schools. \ 




• Not only rt^cogni'^iJ Hip n^^^rt^ of th^ Indian connnuniiy for ntV^n- 
ae!u)ql Viae of He|uH)l hniUlinM^, but eneourugi) tvilml conununitiuti 
to \\m sphool tngiUtiea. 

• (mpliim^nt rtlfmnrttiv^ m\U)m thnt PtVu^^tivuly imdudM Indian 
tPrtPh^ir ond wohool ndminisMtUor rtsoruitnipnt ond (luU ompho- 
Hi/i) "Indinn hiring prpfenmpp" wUpiu opproprirttp. 

• Utu]uirt3 tulucrttionnl mmm\w\\\^ dosiyniul in mnMuliK ion 
with trihow, wlion niU-vu'nl romnuw duvolopmont Ym\\\^ in 
"hoointown" oftWlw. 

U \h vimMm\wu{UH\ iluUoolUigPH nnd unlvoi'MltloH 

• UiHTuit ond proparo IndlnnH in all mm oCodut'olion — onpo 
dally nrtclartrtroom toachorH, a(hninirt(ralorh, and rounmdnrrt. 

• Dovtdop and iniprovu toaclior (raininn prognunn (hat prupiu'o 
toachio'M tn wm^i (ho Hpiu'ial and unitpui odufatinnal ncuuln aC 
Indian HtiuhuUH, 

• Aixupt tlu» oxiHtonco and loKitimacy oC (rilmlly-tMintrollod cMim- 
munity collo^'os. 

• Am'pt IrunHlbr credits from tribally-controllt'cl community col- 

• Expand oir-campuH doj^roo pro^nmiH to Indian rosorvations. 

• Promote rosoarch on hulian education, principally hy Indian re- 
searchers. 

It is recommended that the federal government 

• RealTirm its commitment to Indian education. 

• Immediately begin a program to subsidize a long-range efTort 
designed to train American Indian administrators, teachers, 
and counselors. 

• Increase P.L. 815 Funds for public high school construction on 
reservation lands and in areas of high density Indian popula- 
tion. 

• Simplify its regulations for Indian Education Act funding. 
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mil 

• CmU^ H NuUniuU Otiiiter (or (niljun l^chaaiu^n 
Imlinn ^HUiniUnn. 

• ({i'(|uiru iluU all luflian iHlurtUion proHriUiiH i'lUHiiVi^ly nionilor 
uimI iiiilorvp ultiriuutivu luMiiin phuiM, 

• ProvUlo (\uulrt to oiUMmraK^ t»n Iiumhimho in I hi) miinbiM^ olMiihiU 
(HhuMttion nuHlitioh conHtructinl i)n tribal huulh. 

It in roooininoiuUul that liuUan piuumUh 

• Monitor and participuto in all h<'Iu»oI uctlviii<)H, 

• Ucco^mUzo and prialico oduoalional Hupport, n^inlbrcHUnonl, and 
motivation lor tluni* citildron to riMnain in aohool. 

• Assist iu t'Hlahlishin^' <piality (ulncalion Htundards Ibr tboir 
cbildron. 

It in recommended that Indian studentH 

• Accept the responsibility Ibr tboir own education. 

It Ih recommencied that the lOdueation Commission of the 
States 

• Reafllrm its commitment to improved education opportunities 
for Indian children. 



• Insure that in all its future studies, it includes consideration of 
the unique needs of Indians, and that it also develops — with 
appropriate tribal consulation — recommendations to meet 
those needs. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations 
to the Tribes 

Tribes should develop educational philosophies, codes and 
policies 

Local education agencies often do not know or understand what tri- 
bal communities expect from them. Tribes sometimes do not articu- 
late their exact needs and concerns to school districts. It is necessary 
for tribes to develop educational philosophies, codes, and policies 
th^1l will accurately and completely explain the tribal view on public 
education. This is the best way for state and local education agencies 
to understand tribal concerns, so Indian children will receive an 
education that nurtures their self-realization as members of their 
own cultural community, and as members of a larger society. 

The National Task Force, therefore, stresses the need for tribes to 
develop tribal education codes and philosophies that will promote 
the needs of Indian children and suggest how educational systems 
can meet those needs. Education goals and objectives must be devel- 
oped from tribal perspectives, and education procedures must be im- 
plemented that will encompass tribal goals and objectives for the 
education of Indian children. 

Tribes should develop stronger roles for tribal communities 
and parents in education and exert more influence on public 
schools within the reservation and/or Indian community. 

Tribes often suggest that public schools on or near the reservation 
do not make concerted efforts to include programs that will improve 
the education of Indian children, nor do they include parent/ 
community participation in decisions that affect the education of In- 
dian pupils. 

The National Task Force for the ECS Indian Education Project rec- 
ommends that tribes develop a stronger tribal role in public school 
decision-making processes that affect the education of Indian chil- 
dren. Just as Indian people must vote and be represented on local 
school boards, so must parents and community people be adequately 
represented on all committees, boards and other decision making 
bodies that impact upon Indian children and their education. To do 
so, tribes must insist on a more inclusive participation of Indian 
people in the education decision-making process and must be willing 
to follow through by participating actively. 
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Tribes should conduct an education needs assessment and a 
projection of future tribal manpower needs. 

Tribal communities have legitimate concerns about the methods by 
which their children are educated. Also, tribes often do not have 
adequate information of what their manpower needs are in terms of 
solving the ecomomic and employment problems of tribal members, 
and thus, they are unsure how school programs and policies affect 
their economic conditions. 

Therefore, it is recommended that tribes conduct education needs 
assessments that will accurately and completely identify what the 
needs of Indian children are and how those needs can be addressed 
by schools on and off the reservation. Tribes also must analyze and 
project what their members need to advance economically and to be 
employed on or near the reservation, and they must connect those 
needs and projections to the curriculum of the schools. 

Tribes should make voter registration a tribal priority. 

In many areas where significant numbers of Indians live, few In- 
dians serve as school board members. Local school board members 
make policy decisions that affect the academic quality and content 
of programs that serve all students. Many times the academic pro- 
gram does not serve the needs of the individual Indian child, and 
often does not include the culture, traditions, and language of the 
Indian community in its program content. 

The task force believes that the Indian parent and community have 
an obligation to impact what is taught their children and make sure 
that Indians are elected to school boards. The philosophy of the In- 
dian community is most likely to be reflected in curriculum, staffing 
patterns, and fiscal decisions when Indian people are active in the 
political processes of the local school district. 

Tribes, therefore, must stress voter registration and Indian partici- 
pation in decisions involving the education of Indian children. Im- 
proved education for Indian children and an expanded voice in the 
education decision-making process could result for Indian people 
who choose to participate actively. Indian people who vote can also 
impact upon the state legislature, electing representatives who will 
be concerned with improving education opportunities for Indian 
children. 

Tribes need to develop the curriculum that they want taught 
in the schools. 

State and local education agencies have indicated that they would 




include curricular options that tribes want for Indian children, but 
usually they do not know exactly what Indian people want or expect 
from the schools. To prevent such communication gaps, it is recom- 
mended that tribes make a conscious effort to develop curricular 
plans that will detail the Indian culture, traditions, and languages 
that should be included in school academic programs. Where appro- 
priate, tribes should offer the assistance of Indian people to assist 
state and local education agencies with the development, implemen- 
tation and instruction of Indian-oriented programs in the schools. 

Tribes need to educate federal, state, and local policy makers 
on tribal issues. 

State policy makers — educators and legislators — suggest they do 
not often know what Indian expect from the schools that educate 
their children. Indian people, on the other hand, suggest that state 
policy makers are unwilling to include programs that will meet the 
needs of Indian children in the schools that educate them. 

Since its is possible that state policy makers do not always know 
what Indian tribes expect from the school system, the task force be- 
lieves that tribes should make a conscious effort through their own 
needs assessment instruments, through seminars and personal 
dialogue, through written tribal codes, philosophies and policy 
statements, legislative testimony formal and informal, and through 
other methods, to make sure that state policy makers are fully in- 
formed about tribal concerns that affect the education of Indian 
children. 

To do this, tribes need to become informed about the procedure and 
issues at the state legislative and policy level. Tribes need to assign 
selected people to this task of understanding and communicating 
with those persons responsible for state-level decisions. 

Tribes should become more actively involved in the state 
political process. 

What happens in the legislature usually determines what happens 
in education. Indians are not well represented in this important 
political process and need to become a significant influence upon the 
legislative and political processes of the state. 

Therefore, the Indian Education Task Force recommends that In- 
dian people involve themselves more actively in the state political 
process by running for elective office and by supporting for election, 
those state government officials who will support tribal viewpoints. 



Task Force 
Recommendations to the 
State Legislatures 

Legislatures should insure that school districts have sufficient 
flnancial assistance to educate Indian children. 

Local education agencies are hard pressed in their efforts to provide 
educational programs in many areas, including that of Indian edu- 
cation. With the fiscal "crunch,'' they find it even more difficult to 
meet the needs of students with unique educational needs. Too, a 
number of poorer school districts are unable to provide any 
supplementary education programs, unless federal or state funds 
are provided. 

Thus, the task force recommends that legislatures make serious ef- 
forts to provide adequate state funds for both basic support and for 
supplementary Indian education programs. Additional appropria- 
tions by the state will help local education agencies better meet 
their obligations to provide equal education opportunities for all In- 
dian children. 

Legislatures should examine school board election proce- 
dures. 

Indian people are underrepresented on school boards. Too, in many 
instances, Indian people must cope with the "at large" system of 
school district elections. As a result, where Indians are a minority of 
the total voting population, they find it extremely difTicult to get 
elected. Also, schools and school districts are sometimes consoli- 
dated, or school boundaries are sometimes changed when it is de- 
termined that the district can achieve "better economy" or "greater 
efficiency of operation." In some cases, these changes also have the 
effect of gerrymandering Indian people out of representation or re- 
ducing the amount of control exerted through local boards. In such 
instances, Indian people find themselves being excluded from exer- 
cising an influence on policy making that afiects the education of 
Indian children. 

The task force recommends that legislatures carefully examine 
school board election procedures and the at-large school district 
election process, to make sure that Indian people are not disen- 
franchised through no fault of their own. Legislatures also need to 
examine carefully what happens when school boundaries are 
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changed, or when schools and school districts are eliminated, mak- 
ing sure that Indian people are not thereby being removed from rep- 
resentation on local school boards. Alternatives to the "at large" 
election system must be sought. 

State legislatures should study barriers that prevent the 
financing of public school construction on trust lands. 

While local education agencies find it difllcult to fund public school 
construction on trust lands because they cannot tax them, Indian 
people believe that states generate sufficient revenue from other 
sources to fund both Indian education programs and school construc- 
tion. Indian communities insist, too, that they pay other nonprop- 
erty taxes and they generate revenue for the state through federally 
funded programs. 

The task force recommends that state legislatures study the barriers 
to financing public school construction on trust lands, and seek al- 
ternative or innovative state financial mechanisms to alleviate this 
problem. If this cannot be accomplished, the federal government 
must be persuaded to increase construction funds. 

Iwiegislatures should consider state financial support for alter- 
native education programs and tribally controlled community 
colleges. 

Alternative Indian-operated elementary and secondary schools 
serve Indian students who do not function well in, or who do not 
wish to attend, regular public schools. Tribally-controUed commu- 
nity colleges perform a service for Indians on the reservation, which 
is not provided by traditional 4-year public institutions. 

Almost all Indian programs — including the above — are funded 
from federal programs. While these funds provide for some of the 
needs of Indian children, they leave a number of voids that the state 
as the primary agency for education should fill. 

Legislatures should provide state funds for bilingual and 
bicultural programs that involve Indian children. 

A number of states recently provided legislation and funding for 
bilingual and bicultural programs for some minority groups, but 
have not done so for American Indian children with any regularity 
— Minnesota and Wisconsin are notable exceptions. Indian children 
require strong and active bilingual and bicultural programs that 
will improve their educational opportunities and activities. 

Therefore, the task force recommends that the legislatures study 



legislation now in force that provides bilingual and bicultural pro- 
grams for American Indian children. The legislature should then 
design and implement legislation — as well as fund — bilingual and 
bicultural education programs that are directed at Indian children. 

State legislatures should work with state education agencies to 
establish regional technical assistance centers within the state 
for Indian education, with state funds. 

The National Task Force has recommended that state boards and 
departments of education establish regional technical assistance 
centers within the state, for Indian education, with state funds ap- 
propriated by the legislature. Such centers would furnish needed 
technical assistance to school districts and Indian tribes and parents 
by providing help at the local level. It is important that state legisla- 
tures work with stat*^ education agencies to create these technical 
assistance centers. 

State legislatures need to insure that gifted and talented Indian 
children are served. 

Gifted and talented Indian children are not readily identified by 
schools and school districts. Appropriations for gifted and talented 
children do not often include specific programs for Indian children, 
and yet the criteria for qualification may not necessarily be the 
same as for regular programs. If the needs and concerns of Indian 
people are to be met by the state, it is necessary that specific encour- 
agement be given to talented Indian children. These students could 
become effective and accomplished technicians, professionals, and 
teachers for the Indian reservations in particular. 

Therefore, the task force believes that state legislatures must give 
special attention to programs for school districts that will aid the 
development of gifted and talented Indian children. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to 
Governors 

Governors should appoint Indians to state boards of educa- 
tion, boards of regents for higher education and other educa- 
tion bodies. 

Few Indian people serve on .state boards of education, boards of re- 
gents, and other statewide education bodies, such as Indian educa- 
tion advisory committees. Indian people serving on such decision- 
making, policy-defining education bodies could influence the devel- 
opment of strong Indian education programs throughout the public 
sch(K)ls and in institutions of higher education. 

The National Task Force believes it is important for Indian people to 
serve on the education decision-making bodies of the state, espo- 
cially in regard to the improvement of education for Indian c!u!dren. 
Therefore, the governor of the state should make such appoint- 
ments. 

Governors should use the prestige of their office to support 
legislation and appropriations for Indian education. 

Research indicates that while states believe it is important to sup- 
port programs that will improve the education of Indian children, 
they do not often believe that Indian education should be a high 
priority. There is evidence that without such support and encour- 
agement too few Indian students stay in school until graduation, 
and too few Indian teachers and school administrators are available 
in the total education system. 

It is important, therefore, for the governor of an individual state to 
encourage and support policies, legislation, and appropriations, that 
will expand and improve education for the Indian child. Whenever 
possible, the office of the governor should make policy statements 
that indicate support and encouragement of Indian education, and 
should create and maintain advisory commissions on Indian educa- 
tion that will indicate further support of the governor toward efforts 
to improve education for Indian children throughout the state. The 
governor's budget should also place Indian education as a high state 
priority. 

Governors should understand that the ECS Indian Education 
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Project task force recommendation to state education agen- 
cies are actually the governor d ultimate responsibility for im- 
plementation. 

The task force has made substantial recommendations that can im- 
prove education opportunities for Indian children across the nation. 
It is understood that stale and local education agencies and boards 
will bear a basic responsibility for the establishment and implemen- 
tation of recommended changes in the education opportunities for 
Indian children. 

However, the ultimate and final responsibility for the implementa- 
tion of necessary changes in a state s executive branch rests with the 
office of the individual state governor. Therefore, the task force re- 
quests that each governor give careful consideration to the recom- 
mendations, and that each governor make a strong and concerted 
effort to make sure that not only are recommended changes 
adopted but that they are implemented by state and local education 
agencies. 

Governors should hire Indian staff persons. 

An informal Indian education project survey indicates that very few 
Indian people are employed in the office of the governor. It is essen- 
tial that Indians be part of the decision making process that ema- 
nate from the governor's office. 

Thus, the task force recommends that each governor's office — par- 
ticularly where significant numbers of Indian people reside — give 
serious thought and consideration to hiring more Indian people as 
staff persons. The insight into the education of Indian children that 
these people would offer would be important to action taken by the 
office of the governor to improve education opportunities for Indian 
children throughout the state. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to State 
Boards and Departments of 

Education 

State boards and state departments of education should re- 
view and analyze present education policies, legislation and 
other activity that impacts upon Indian education. They then 
need to develop written, formalized policy statements on 
Indian education that are based upon adopted tribal 
philosophies and policies. 

Most state boards and departments of education do not have formal 
policy statements on Indian education. In the absence of such guid- 
ing statements, it is unlikely that the needs of Indian people can be 
adequately met by school districts. Improved leadership in this area, 
by the states, is essential. 

The task force has determined that state boards and state depart- 
ments of education should indicate, in consultation with Indian 
tribes, through written, formalized statements, specific policy on In- 
dian education, including but not limited to these matters: 

a. What Indian education is, as defined by tribes and Indian par- 
ents in cooperation with boards of education 

b. How the federal/Indian status makes tribes a unique legal en- 
tity, and how the role of the state fits in 

c. How curricular needs of Indian children should be met by the 
local school district 

d. How tribes and Indian parents wil participate in decisions that 
affect the education of Indian children at both the local and 
state level 

e. How affirmative action plans should be used 

f. What the role and responsibility of the state and local educa- 
tion agency is to Indian education 

g. How unique Indian education programs should be funded 

h. How non-Indian teachers and administrators should be made 
aware of and sensitive to Indian student needs. 

State boards and departments of education should recom- 
mend that Indian culture be placed in the curriculum. 

Preservation of the Indian culture is essential to the survival of the 
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tribe and to the education of the Indian" child. Extensive research 
and analysis, however, by the ECS Indian Education Project and 
other task forces and commissions, indicate that Indian culture is 
not often a program priority for schools that enroll Indian students, 

Therefore, the task force recommends that state departments and 
boards of education work closely with tribes and local education 
agencies to provide Indian culture in regular curricular offerings. 
Both Indian and non-Indian children would benefit from the inclu- 
sion of this culture in the curriculum. Indian children would be ena- 
bled to identify with their own heritage, and non-Indian children 
would learn to understand Indian traditions and culture. 

State boards and departments of education need to examine 
and improve the methods by which local school board mem- 
bers are selected so that Indian representation increases. 

In many areas where large numbers of Indian people live, they are 
often excluded from membership on local school boards when a 
majority of non-Indian voters are able to elect all of the school board 
members. 



The National Task Force, therefore, recommends that state boards 
and departments of education examine the methods by which local 
school board members are selected. It is suggested that methods be 
devised that will improve the selection of Indian people for local 
school boards, particularly in areas where large numbers of Indian 
people reside. 

State boards and departments of education should develop 
and implement administrative rules and standards for all 
legislative action on Indian education. This should be accom- 
plished in consultation with Indian tribes and parents. 

On most occasions when legislatures establish programs in Indian 
education, they do not describe and define program details, 
guidelines, and limitations. 

It is important, therefore, that state boards and departments of edu- 
cation take the legislation and carefully determine how the pro- 
grams established by the state legislature will be carried out by 
local education agencies. It is important, too, and essential that this 
action be accomplished by frequent consultation, interaction with 
and approval of all program guidelines, rules, and standards in In- 
dian education by concerned Indian tribes and parents. 

State boards and departments of education need to hold 




statewide public hearings on Indian education. 

Few state boards or departments of education carry out public hear- 
ings concerned with Indian education. The task force believes it is 
difficult and even impossible to determine the needs of Indian chil- 
dren in education without extensive^ thorough statewide discussions 
on Indian education where all interested parties are invited to pro- 
vide testimony. 

It is recommended that state boards and departments of education 
hold periodic public hearings on Indian education throughout the 
state. These hearings should involve input from parents of Indian 
students, tribal officials, Indian and non-Indian teachers and school 
administrators, and others involved with the education of Indian 
children. An indepth, statewide needs assessment, done periodically 
as needed, could provide vital and informative information for the 
effective planning of Indian education programs by state and local 
education agencies. 

State boards and department should recognize and consider 
the need to establish and maintain a standardized, centralized 
data collection system on Indian education. 

Recently the Indian education Project for the Education Commis- 
sion of the States surveyed five states with significant Indian popu- 
lations — Alaska, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
— to determine what data currently exists in regard to Indian stu- 
dent retention, Indian dropouts, testing success with Indian pupils, 
and grade comparisons of Indian with non-Indian children. Few 
states or local education agencies had consistent information. Task 
force members have determined that such information is important 
to the planning and evaluation by school districts of what the needs 
of Indian children are, and how those needs can be met by the local 
education agency. 

Thus, the task force has recommended that state departments and 
boards of education and local boards recognize and consider the need 
to establish and maintain a standardized, centralized data collection 
system on Indian students. This data would be collected by local 
agencies and shared with Indian and non-Indian people involved 
with the education of Indian children. The information could be used 
to plan, develop, implement, and improve programs that would 
eliminate educational barriers that prevent Indian pupils from par- 
ticipating effectively and successfully in the education process. 

State boards/departments of education should establish re- 
gional technical assistance centers within the state for Indian 
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education with funds appropriated by the state legislature. 

Parents, tribal comniiinities, tribal education councils, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers particularly on reservations or isolated 
areas, do not have sunicient sources of materials, information, and 
technical assistance to aid them in curriciilar design and evaluation, 
counseling, testing, vocational guidance and other areas that are 
pertinent to increasing education opportunities for Indian children. 
Some teachers and school administrators, moreover, often lack sen- 
sitivity and awareness of the needs and concerns of Indian children. 
Also. Indian and non-Indian people do not always understand state 
and federal programs guidelines that affect the education of Indian 
children. 

Therefore, the task force believes that state boards and departments 
of education should recognize the need to establish regional offices 
and/or area-based offices that would offer technical assistance to 
local education agencies, tribes, and parents of Indian students. 
Technical assistance would include but not be limited to these areas: 
a) professional staff awareness training in the Indian cultures, b) 
curriculum development in Indian education, c) an understanding of 
federal and state program guidelines that impact on Indian educa- 
tion, and d) parental rights and responsibilities in education. 

State boards and departments of education should recognize 
the impact of school consolidation, rural and urban, on Indian 
students. 

School consolidation often creates logistical and geographical dif- 
ficulties and limitations for Indian children, such as forcing them to 
travel long distances to school. Moreover, established and effective 
Indian education programs are sometimes eliminated by school con- 
solidation. Also, school consolidation sometimes reduces the ability 
of Indian parents and tribal communities to participate actively in 
the schools. 

It is recommended that state boards and departments of education 
give careful thought to these concerns when school consolidation is 
being considered. Whenever possible, Indian children should not be 
forced out of convenient and appropriate programs to effect school 
consolidation. Alternative solutions should be considered if school 
consolidation proves necessary for economic reason. 

State boards and departments of education should promote 
and improve communication channels with tribes and Indian 
parents. 



Indian communities and parents do not often understand the 
policies of state boards and departments of education that afTect the 
education needs of Indian children. It is sometimes difficult, 
moreover, for state boards and education agencies to understand the 
concerns of Indian people. This lack of communication causes confu- 
sion, misunderstanding, and activity that does not always address 
the problems that children have with the education system. 

The National Task Force for the ECS Indian Education Project be- 
lieves that state boards and departments of education can promote 
and improve conin'iunication channels with tribes and Indian par- 
ents througi. meeting with them in frequent dialogue on concerns 
of common interest by providing a newsletter directed at Indian 
people; sharing administrative policy, fiscal, and other decisions 
with the Indian community and making sure that the tribes have 
legitimate input into all these decisions; explaining clearly to tribes 
what the legitimate role of the state is in terms of Indian education; 
and keeping the Indian community informed at all times. 

State boards and departments of education should consider 
the modiflcation of tenure laws to help Indians. 

Tenure laws sometimes protect teachers who are insensitive to the 
needs and concerns of Indian students. Once teachers attain tenure, 
it is difficult to remove them. Sometimes this leaves Indian children 
unprotected from misunderstanding and insensitive teachers. 

The task force recommends that state boards and departments of 
education give serious thought to modification of tenure laws that 
might require a longer probation period for teachers. It is believed 
that this requirement would help local education agencies to more 
effectively measure the ability of the individual teacher to work 
with all children — particularly Indian children in their classrooms. 

The task force also recommends that both probationary and tenured 
teachers be required to take Indian awareness course work that will 
prepare them to w'ork with Indian students. 

State boards and departments of education should help LEA's 
design and coordinate programs to serve the gifted and 
talented Indian child. Guidelines that schools and school dis- 
tricts should follow in terms of establishing programs for In- 
dian gifted and talented students are needed. 

The National Task Force for the Indian Education Project believes 
that individual schools and school districts need to do more to en- 
courage gifted and talented Indian children to make use of their 
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skills. IdunlifiL-atiun of gifted and talented Indian children, 
nKjreover, is not often aceomplished by present testing? and evalua- 
tion processes and procedures. Additional attention to the matter is 
needed in order to discover gifted and talented Indian children and 
aid them in the development of their abilities. 

Therefore, it is recoramended that state boards and departments of 
educaton make concentrated efTorts to help school districts in the 
deriif^m, implementation, and coordination of programs that will 
serve the gifted and talented Indian child. 

State boards and departments of education should work with 
school districts to establish bilingual and bicultural education 
programs for Indian children funded by the state. 

A number of state boards and departments of education have 
worked with the state legislature to establish bilingual and bicul- 
tural instruction programs for minority students, but only a few 
have included Indian children. Often the Indian child comes into the 
traditional school setting unable to understand or speak the English 
language. Consequently, many non-Indian teachers and school ad- 
ministrators cannot effectively communicate with Indian children, 
and Indian children are often determined to be uncooperative, slow 
learning, and even deficient in learning ability. 

The National Task Force, therefore, believes that state boards and 
departments of education need to work with school districts to make 
sure that the unique language problems and obstacles of Indian 
children are addressed by bilingual programs. Where appropriate, 
state boards and departments of education should encourage legisla- 
tion for bilingual instruction in a specific Indian language. Schools 
also should reflect the culture of its students through appropriate 
bicultural programs. 

State boards and departments need to insure that handi- 
capped Indian children are included in all special and regular 
programs. 

Federal legislation has mandated that all school programs must be 
accessible to handicapped children. Individual states, schools and 
school districts are implementing and revising programs and plant 
layouts to acconwnodate handicapped children. 

The National Task Force recommends that state boards and de- 
partments make a concerted effort to include handicapped Indian 
children in their planning, particularly those who live in an isolated 
area and are unable to participate in any reservation and/or public 
school district programs or activities. 
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State boards and departments of education should work wnth 
local education agencies to develop and encourage vocational 
education programs for both Indian adults and younger 
school dropouts. 

Not all children have the desire to participate in college-bound 
courses. A significant number of educators and Indian people be- 
lieve that where vocational education programs exist at the high 
school level, Indian children tend to stay in school longer than 
where such programs are not established. 

The task force recommends that state boards and departments of 
education work with local education agencies to develop and imple- 
ment vocational education programs designed to help Indian stu- 
dents learn skills that will make them employable, particularly if 
they do not desire to attend a college or a university. 

State boards and departments of education should monitor 
LEA affirmative action plans and work with local education 
agencies to make sure that "Indian preference" is exercised 
where significant Indian populations exist. 

In federally-funded programs for Indian students the federal gov- 
ernment requires that program recipients exercise "Indian prefer- 
ence" in hiring administrators and staff. Indian preference, how- 
ever, is not always enforced in these programs, nor is it exercised in 
programs funded by state and local education agencies. 

Indian people believe that their children need Indian teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators in order to receive an effective 
education. Indian people, moreover, believe that wherever large 
numbers of Indians reside, Indian teachers and school adminis- 
trators should be employed on an "Indian preference" basis. The 
task force, therefore, recommends that state boards and depart- 
ments of education work with local education agencies to insure that 
appropriate Indian preference is carried out. 

State and local education agencies have general affirmative action 
plans. However, the task force has noted a significant absence of 
federal, state, and local education agency monitoring and enforce- 
ment of affirmative action plans that stress the inclusion of Indian 
teachers and school administrators. 

Therefore, it is recommended that state boards and departments of 
education work with local education agencies to require written, 
formalized affirmative action plans that call for definite recruitment 
of Indian staff, particularly in areas where large numbers of Indian 




people live, and for elTective goals and timelines to hire Indian 
teachers iind school administrators. 

State boards and departments of education should recognize 
the need to promote Indian-operated alternative schools 
where appropriate. 

Many Indian students do not function well in regular public school 
settings. Sometimes the public schools do not feel that they can pro- 
vide Indian students with special programs on the Indian language, 
culture and tradition. 

Many Indian people believe that most existing school districts do not 
do an adequate job of educating the Indian child and believe that 
Indian operated schools could do a much more effective job. 

Recognizing that the regular, traditional educational setting may 
not be ideal for many Indian children, the task force recommends 
that state boards and departments of education work with tribes to 
research, design, and implement alternative, Indian-operated edu- 
cation options for those children who may prefer such choices. 

Almost all Indian education programs, including the above, are 
funded from federal funds. While these funds provide for some of the 
needs of Indian children, they leave a number of voids that the state 
as the primary agency for education should fill. 

It iM recommended, therefore, that legislatures review their funding 
priorities in terms of Indian education. Where appropriate and feas- 
ible, the state should provide needed funding for programs that will 
serve students in alternative Indian programs at the elementary, 
secondary, and community-college level. 

State boards and departments of education should place In- 
dians in policy-making positions. 

Various recent surveys, including one performed by the Indian edu- 
cation project staff for ECS, indicate that very few Indian people are 
employed in policy-making positions with either state boards and/or 
departments of education. The inclusion of Indian people m the 
policy-making areas of state education systems is essential to the 
improvement of education opportunities for Indian children. 

Thus the task force recommends that state boards and departments 
of education design and implement affirmative action and personnel 
policies that will actively include more Indians in state education 
policy-making areas. Indian children and the department itsell 



would benefit greatly from this conscious efTort to include Indians in 
policy-making positions at the state level. 

State departments of education should establish state-funded 
Indian education offices. 

Many decisions involving Indian education are made without the 
benefit of input from Indian people. Often fragmented elTorts at the 
state level, moreover, result in lesser rather than more education 
opportunities for Indian children, because there is often no cen- 
tralized source of information on Indian education. 

The task force believes that education decision mdking at the state 
level would benefit greatly from the implementation arid state- 
funding of a centralized Indian education office. This office could 
serve as specialized and ready support system for Indian people, the 
state board and state department of education. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to Local 
Education Agencies 

Local education agencies should recognize and reflect the 
unique cultural and academic needs of Indian children and 
develop specialized programs to meet those needs. 

A number of national task forces, commissions and consortiums 
have researched, analyzed and made recommendations on Indian 
education. Recently, the staff for the Indian Education Project at the 
Education Commission of the States surveyed five states— Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, and South Dakota— about how 
well schools were meeting the unique, specialized cultural and 
academic needs of Indian students. It was found that many Indian 
and non-Indian individuals believe that these needs are not being 
sufficiently met by school systems. 

Therefore, the National Task Force for the Indian Education Project 
at ECS recommends that local education agencies make a concerted 
effort to learn the unique and specialized cultural and academic 
needs of Indian children and to design ways of meeting those needs. 
The task force believes that deliberate action is necessary to im- 
prove education opportunities for Indian children and to provide 
them with the needed motivation to stay in and succeed in school. 

Local education agencies should promote Indian parental in- 
volvement in the policy-making operation of the local school 
district. 

Indian parents are often excluded from education decision making 
that determines how and what their children are taught in the pub- 
lic schools. Task force members believe that this isolation is not in 
the best interests of the children, the parents, or the local education 
agency. A process is needed that would permit Indian parents to 
participate in school district policy making. This process would also 
help local education agencies build, improve, and maintain quality 
programs that would provide efficient and necessary programs for 
Indian children, and in the long run, help the local education agency 
carry out its assigned mission to educate all children under its juris- 
diction. 

Local education agencies should promote and foster im- 
proved communication with Indian parents and tribes. 




Tribal communities and Indian paruntH have a ieyitimatu and ief^al 
role in the edncatitm t)!* Indian children. Local education aj^ameies 
need to laeilitate this n)le by Ibsterin^r better communication and 
cooperation with tribes in regard to education decision makinj^. hi- 
dian parents and tribes could see that cooperation would he in the 
best interest oT their children iCthey understood the problems, c(ui- 
cerns, and needs of those wh(j educate Indian children. Because 
communications between Indian tribes, parents, and local education 
agencies are lacking, the national task force recommends that local 
education agencies take the initiative to improve and expand the 
communication channels between the two entities. The task Ibrce 
believes that the local education agency could use newsletters and 
other forms of written communication to keep Indian people aware 
of school concerns and activites. 

Local education agencies should recommend and encourage 
the establishment of alternative Indian schools where appro- 
priate. 

A number of Indian children do not function well in the average 
public school classroom. Many Indian parents too do not believe that 
the public school does a very adequate job with the education oft heir 
children. 

The task force recommends, therefore, that local education agencies 
study and analyze how well the local school district is equipped to 
work with education opportunities for Indian children in their area. 
Where it is appropriate, it is recommended too that local education 
agencies encourage both the funding and implementation of alter- 
native Indian schools to offer the unique education needed and de- 
sired by the Indian child and his parents. 

Local education agencies should learn and understand the 
unique federal/Indian relationship. 

State and local governments have difficulty in understanding and 
accepting the unique iederal-Indian relationship that permits In- 
dian tribes to have almost exclusive jurisdiction over all tribal areas 
of interest. In order to understand this relationship, it is necessary 
to recognize that sovereignty is embedded in treaties, in law, in 
court decisions, and is important to the survival of the tribe as well 
as to the basic preservation oflndian cultures, languages, and tradi- 
tions. 

Indian parents believe that tribal cooperation can coexist with the 
need and concern of the state to be the primary architect of educa- 
tion for all children. Indians also believe they can and should play 




an important role in the education of their children, and that this 
can occur without negating state responsibility over education or 
threatening existing tribal roles. The national task force encourages 
local education agencies to recognize and accept tribal sovereignty 
over all areas, including Indian education, and to work coopera- 
tively within this framework. 

Local education agencies should not only recognize the needs 
of the Indian community for after-school use of the school 
buildings but should encourage tribal communities to use 
school facilities as needed. 

The Indian community is not often permitted the use of school build- 
ings for various cultural and educational program efforts. Local 
education agencies often do not believe it is appropriate for the In- 
dian community to utilize buildings for events and activities that 
the LEA feels are nonschool related. The task force believes that ev- 
ery activity is learning oriented. Particularly in rural areas where 
few appropriate buildings exist, it is necessary for the Indian com- 
munity to use school buildings if they are to have the advantage of 
various cultural, social and other events and activities. The local 
education agency should honor what is considered by the Indian 
community to be school-related and appropriate use of school 
facilities and to promote after school building usage. 

Local education agencies should implement effective affirma- 
tive action plans that encourage school personnel to utilize 
Indian preference where appropriate. 

The statistics that exist indicate that very few Indian teachers and 
school administrators are employed by local education agencies. 
Lack of Indian professional employees in the public school system 
exists even where large numbers of Indian people reside, on or near 
the reservation. 

Task force members believe it is dcridedly in the best interests of the 
Indian child to have more Indian teachers and school adminis- 
trators, particularly in geographical areas where the Indian popula- 
tion is high. The task force suggests that local education agencies 
should expand and improve affirmative action, hiring and recruit- 
ment practices that consciously work to employ Indians. 

Local education agencies should do needs assessments, in 
consultation with triba? communities, whenever the develop- 
ment of natural resources on tribal lands expands the pop- 
ulation. 
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The onc»rgy *'boom** in many amis of (lie nation, particularly on or 
near tribal lands, is resultin^r in numerous people moving? into these 
areas. The result is lhal the sehool population is often increased 
without the accompaniment of more fundinf^ for school conslruelion 
or pro^n'ams. Often, Indian children suffer Irom this imbalance and 
receive even lewer education benellls than is necessary for them to 
succeed. 

The task force recommends that local education aj^encies, utilizinji 
tribal input do in-depth needs assessments as enerj^y development 
on tribal lands necessitates this action. It is likely that expanded 
school construction and funding will be necessary in many such 
instances. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to 
Colleges and Universities 

Postsecondary institutions should engage in the recruitment 
und preparation of Indians in all areas of education, espe- 
cially classroom teachers, counselors and administrators. 

Available statistics indicate there are very few Indian teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators, and their presence is particu- 
larly out of proportion in geographical areas where there are signifi- 
cant numbers of Indian people. Many Indian and non-Indian indi- 
viduals believe that more Indian professionals in the school system 
would help to improve the Indian student retention rate and would 
offer positive Indian role models for children. Moreover, most Indian 
people do not believe that non-Indians can do a complete, sensitive 
and accurate job of teaching the Indian culture, traditions, and lan- 
guage. 

The National Task Force for the ECS Indian Education Project be- 
lieves that to expand the number of Indian teachers, counselors, and 
school administrators, it is necessary to have more and better 
teacher education training programs specifically directed toward 
Indian people. Reservation-baaed teacher training programs are ur- 
gently needed. It is also suggested that more effort be made to en- 
courage Indian college graduates to work on the reservation, that 
local school districts more actively and thoroughly recruit Indians, 
and that there be a centralized depository within the state, of the 
names of Indians that would be available to local school districts for 
possible employment. 

Postsecondary institutions need to develop and improve 
teacher training to meet the special and unique education 
needs of Indian students. 

Most teacher training programs place little emphasis on working 
with minority children. These programs, therefore, do not prepare 
students to teach on or near the reservation. Often they do not re- 
quire courses on Indian history, culture, and traditions, or on con- 
temporary Indian economic, political, and social issues of relevance 
and concern to the Indian community for prospective educators. 

The task force recommends, therefore, that postsecondary institu- 
tions make a conscious effort to expand and implement teacher 



training' prci^fniniH that tiro more applinhic to i\w moocIh of tuaclu'r 
caiuliclaU'H wlio will likoly toach Indian chiltlron. It rocomuRMKls 
tliat Hiich ()n»Ki'<iMKs incliuh' eninponenlH nioro cloHoly allied to the 
training' needed to teach Indian .students on ruHervationw or in urhan 
settin^'H. 

PoHtHocoiuIary institutionH .should aeeept the existence iiiul 
legitimacy of tribally-conirolletl community colIegcH, 

Hi.storically, institution.s of higher education have not extended 
their services to Indian reservations. As a result, Indian-controlled 
community colleges were created to fill this void. Indian-controlled 
ct)lleges serve a very definite Indian population on the reservation 
and t)rrer academically-valid as well as relevant instruction. 

Unfortunately, the Indian controlled community colleges are seen 
by existing state colleges as competition for students, As a result. 
Indian-controlled community colleges often are opposed both hy 
education leaders and by legislators. The task force recommends 
that Indian-controlled community colleges be regarded as legiti- 
mate entities by existing postsecondary institutions and be olVered 
full cooperation in all areas of higher education, 

Postsecondary institutions should accept transfer credits 
from tribally-controlled community colleges. 

Indian students find that credits do not often transfer readily from 
tribally-controlled community colleges, and that as a result they 
frequently have to make up work at a four-year college or univer- 
sity. This is true even though tribally-controlled community col- 
leges emphasize quality instruction. It is recommended by the task 
force that postsecondary institutions cooperate within Indian- 
operated community colleges and accept transfer credits from its 
graduates as long as the school is accredited and/or has candidate 
status. It is also suggested that staff members of postsecondary in- 
stitutions meet with tribally-controlled community college adminis- 
trators and other staff to discuss and resolve problems that center 
around transfer credits. 

Postsecondary institutions need to expand off-campus pro- 
grams to Indian reservations. 

Many colleges and universities take degree and non-degree pro- 
grams directly to the student. They stress convenience, financial 
saving and efficiency of effort for the adult student. Students who 
cannot otherwise attend an institution of higher learning are able to 
keep working and also attend school near their residence. Not many, 
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howuvur, taku thuir prognuiiH to Indian roaorvationrt and/or Indian 
communititm, and an a connoquonco, many Indian pooplo aro not 
ablu to uarn do^Wi) credit or loarn Hkilla that thoy nuud for Huif 
improvumunt, 

Thu tank force rocommondB that four-year coUogoa and univorHitioH 
take degree and non-degree prograniH (particularly in education) to 
reservations and Indian communitiea and thus supplement the ef- 
forts of tribally-controlled community colleges wherever possible 
and concentrate on programs for the community college graduate. 
Teachers, counselors, school administrators and other staff could bo 
granted degrees on the reservation or Indian community in this 
fashion. 

Postsecondary institutions should promote research on In- 
dian education that would principally be performed by Indian 
researchers. 

An analysis of Indian education has indicated that there has been 
modest accurate research on this subject. Moreover, few Indian 
people have been trained to do research, with the result being that 
what research exists is usually done by non-Indian researchers who 
generally are unfamiliar with Indian cultures. 

The National Task Force believes it is necessary for postsecon: 
dary institutions to concentrate some of their academic efforts on 
training Indian people in research techniques and methodology that 
will prepare them to conduct effective and accurate research on In- 
dian education. Few educators, legislators, and other people inter- 
ested in the education of Indian children have sufficient data that 
will help them to meet the needs of Indian students in the schools. 
Accurate research on Indian education would isolate the problems 
that exist and suggest solutions that would benefit Indian children 
across the nation. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to the 
Federal Government 

The United Statos govemmont should roafflrm ItH comniit- 
mont to Indlnn oducntion, 

While it ia important for atatos to fund Indian education, it Ih alHO 
necessary that the federal government take a leading and coordinat- 
ing role. The task force, therefore, rocommenda that the federal gov- 
ernment emphasize and reaffirm its commitment to the improve- 
ment of education for Indian people through expanded funding 
and policy statements that clearly indicate that the federal govern- 
ment recognizes and plans to carry out its moral and legal commit- 
ments to Indian education. A part of this commitment is to provide 
guidelines aa aaaiatance to states for carrying out special programs 
in Indian education. 

The federal government should immediately begin a program 
to subsidize "a long-range effort to train American Indian 
administrators, teachers and counselors," The trainees in 
such a program should agree to return to work with Indian 
students, and a clearinghouse should be established to keep 
parent committees and school administrators advised of the 
availability of trained Indian professionals. 

Surveys indicate that very few local school districts and institutions 
of higher learning have Indian teachers and administrative staff. 
Many Indians who do advance through teacher and graduate train- 
ing, moreover, do not return to the reservation once they have 
graduated from a college or university, thus depriving the tribal 
community of their training and experience. 

To solve the problem of too few American Indian teachers, adminis- 
trators, and counselors on the reservation, it is recommended that 
the federal government commence a massive program to train In- 
dian teachers. It is recommended that a "reservation-based" teacher 
training program be implemented, where Indian people would re- 
ceive the bulk of their training on the reservation. Such a program 
would also establish a centralized depository for the names of qual- 
ified, trained Indian professionals who could be available to tribes 
and local school districts. 
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IM,, H15 fuinlH for public school connti ucUon on rcHCi viUloii 
luncl Hhould I>o inertniHod* 

Miiny HchoulH thni hxIhI on r(m(irvMii()n \mi\t\ \\\v oM, poorly vm- 
Hlrodod, and llUoquippod, Thoro in ii Iuiko Imc'kloK ofrtMiucHlrt Ibr 
IM.. 815 ruiulH with whk'h Hchool dirttrldrt tMUilcl hiiild inoro mihiuHn 
on or ntmr ta\-oxnmpt IrurtI HliilUrt Inndrt, II In crlllool U) ll^o udnt'O' 
tionul wulMioing of I ho Indian child l lmt droHlicolly moro I'nndinK 
ho providud \indor IM^ HIH IhJin in now hoing nwnrdod for 
rtchool t'onrtlrncilon on IbdurnI lnn<lH, IHd)li(.' rtchooln no! on ronorvn- 
lionrt hnl with n hl^di donrtily of liulian rttnd(>nlH rthouhl lu* connid- 
orud lor iniditHion. 

The Office of Ituiiiin l^^cliicutlon Hhould Hiiuplify Hh ro«ulatlonH 
for Indian Kdueution Ad funds. 

Mnny persons Ibol tfiat th(? ridt?H nnd rt'^ulntions f,M)vcM'ninK the ach 
mini.slraUon of huhan odncatinn lundhip; Ihm tho U,H. Ori'ico of In- 
dian Kducation aro unduly complicatod. ThiW hcdiovo, too, I hat 
fowor, simplillod and nonduplicatory rogulations would iniprovo tho 
admi^n.stration of hulian odiication programs Inndod through tho 
OlTwv of Indian Kducation. Indian and non^hidian pt'opio also 1)0^ 
Hove that positive gains resulting in more effective use of ledeml 
funds would result from this elTort to simplify federal regulations, 
affecting the administration of Indian programs. 

The Department of Educ ation should keop ''IV' studentH fund- 
ing in RL. 874, Impact Aid. 

Currently schools receive 100 percent ol' I'und entitlement for chil- 
dren whose parents reside on and are employed on tax-exempt fed- 
eral property, hut only .50 percent on fund entitlement for "IV clas- 
siflcation children wh{>se parents live on hut work olT federally- 
controlled, tax-exempt property, or who live olT but work on such 
property. Futhermore, the Department ol' Kducation has under ad- 
visement a plan that would eliminate all "R" clas.sification students 
from the funding component for HL. 874. 

Indian people believe that the federal govornment does not now pro- 
vide enough funds for Indian education. The task force believes that 
eliminating "B" .students from the limding component for P.L. 874 
would be detrimental to the education Indian children, and rather 
than abolish it, the Department of Education should provide full 
parity of lunding for "B** students similar to that provided for "A" 
students on Indian reservations. 

Public service employment money should be reimplemented 
for public school construction on reservations. 



Many I'piiiM'vjiiiouH ww willuuil u(hH(iu\in \n\\)\\v ht'hool lui^ililitiH for 
liulijin t'hil(lriM\. Miuiy liuliau \m)\)U^ \\\m muunployod uw or wmv 
\\\v iH'^Mrvnlion. A( viiriunh \\\w^ \n\\)\W htM'viru uiU|iloy!nunt hiih 
prnviiltMl luiuls locrinilt' (MnplnynuM\l pm1i(Hili\rly in porindn ol' low 
tu'ononui' {»c'iivily, 

TIh' la.ik loiHH^ holicvp.i il woiild he lo llii^ lulvmUnHo ol'lho ludnral 
KovprnnitMil in rtdnHlilnio pnhlio liorvit'u oiuploymoni projorlH lht\l 
would iud lodinu iH»Horvolion (UM)noioy, mv\\ o lunvo wi)nld niho 
holp lo diM'riM»,iP 1 1)0 Iroioondou.i "hai'kloK" ofroijOOHLi (hot now oxihl 
lor .ii'luiol I'onhlnuMion on iH»hni'vui iomh und alho ^iliiu\ih\(o \Uv vm- 
Hinu'lion indonlry, 

('(iMKiOHN hImhiUI roiuilliori/(« Tilh^ IV ut tho liulian KdiKwUion 
/Wt <ir 11)72 hoydiid \W\l 

Tillo IV ol'ih(» Indian Kdni'olion Av\ of 1071.^ hoH imprtwod i'diu'ulion 
oppor(unilii<s for huliun childron and han incroaHud lndi)\n Hi\ulunt 
relent ion in si'hool. Pi»ople who work wilh Tilh^ IV pro^rranm ludiiwo 
llu\v work hi'lhM' and art* n)oro (diocilvo than proviouH proKrjnuH lor 
the (^duration of Indian ehildr(Mi. 

It in cHstMitial that ConKiVHH roauthori/o Title IV olMhe Indian Kdu- 
cation Act heyond lt)8.'l 11' liulian childrtni art? to continue their proj,^- 
reHH towai'd etjuity with other children attending' Hchool, 

CongresH .should create a National Center for Indian EdU" 
cation. 

At any j^iven tirno, it is difVicnlt to determine what materials, infor- 
mation, research^ statistics, and other activities exists on Indiiin 
education throughout the nation, Many times» both Indian and 
non-Indian educators^ legislators^ and others concerned with Indian 
education need technical assistance with legislation, policy state- 
ments, affirmative action plans, curriculum, and other areas, but do 
not hove any place to obtain this help, 

It is recommended that Congress create a National Center for In- 
dian Education that would net as a centralized depository of cur- 
riculum materials, research and other information on Indian educa- 
tion. This center would also furnish technical assistance to tribes, 
legislators, education policy makers, and others concerned with In- 
dian education as requested. 

The federal government should assess the capabilities of state 
education agencies to provide technical and administrative 
assistance for federal programs in Indian education. 
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As pait of its Indian "self -determination" policy, the federal gov- 
ernnnent oflon bypasses the state education agency and goes directly 
to local school districts. States do not believe they should be 
bypassed, and tribes do not believe that states should participate. As 
a result confusion exists in the administration of Indian education 
programs. 

Indian people want policy control of the education oflndian chil- 
dren. However, the federal government should determine how the 
state government agency can better participate in the administra- 
tion oflndian education programs, without sacrificing Indian self- 
determination in regard to the education oflndian children. 

The federal government should modify civil service laws so 
that Indian personnel can be recruited and retained by ap- 
propriate agencies. 

Civil servico.s laws often work to the detriment of the individual 
Indian applicant for a federal position. Many times, too, federal 
agencies find that civil service laws are so restrictive and applica- 
tion procedures so tedious that they cannot employ otherwise qual- 
ified Indian people. 

It it recommended that Congress and affected federal agencies make 
a serious effort to study, analyze, and make recommendations that 
will improve the employahility of qualified Indian people for various 
federal positions. 

Increase federal scholarship and fellowship money for Indian 
students. 

As opportunities increase for Indians to attend institutions of higher 
learning, and vocational schools, the need also increases for schol- 
arships. Most Indian students cannot expect any financial assis- 
tance from their families and many come from such poor economic 
backgrounds that they are often unable to earn enough money to 
pay iheir college expense. 

The National Task P'orce for the Indian Education Project recom- 
mends that the Bureau oflndian AfTairs and Office oflndian Educa- 
tion increase their scholarship and fellowship money for Indian stu- 
dents so that more will be able to attend the four-year college or 
university or vocational school of their choice. It is also suggested 
that funding oflndian scholarships be increased to help many more 
Indian young people advance into professional education positions, 
as they have not done in the past. 
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The federal government should monitor and enforce affirma- 
tive action plans. 

In many areas where large numbers of Indian people reside, few 
Indian teachers and school administrators are employed by indi- 
vidual school districts. This occurs despite the presence of school dis- 
trict affirmative action plans. 

To correct this problem, the national task force recommends the fed- 
eral government improve the monitoring and enforcement of school 
district affirmative action plans that innpact upon Indian people so 
that more Indians will be recruited and employed by school districts^ 
particularly where significant numbers of Indian people reside. 

The federal government should provide funds to encourage 
the construction of expanded education facilities on tribal 
lands. 

A number of tribal communities have created education depart- 
ments on the reservation to serve as a focus for Indian education 
activities. Limited funds prevent many of these tribal education 
councils from effectively and efficiently serving Indian people as 
they should, with much of the failure caused by inadequate 
facilities. 

V 

It is recommended that the federal government include funding of 
expanded education facilities on tribal lands as an important 
priority in the future. Indian people would greatly benefit from such 
an action designed to upgrade education opportunites on the reser- 
vation. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to 
Indian Parents 

Indian parents should participate in all school activities. 

It is important that individual parents participate actively in all 
school activities, including parent-teacher conferences, school 
boards functions, information seminars and workshops presented by 
schools, so that they will know how the local school interacts with 
and educates their children. Local education agencies often remark 
that Indian parents do not actively participate in the school ac- 
tivities that are open to them. 

The task force recommends that individual Indian parents give seri- 
ous consideration to active and complete participation in all school 
activities concerned with both the classroom and after-classroom 
education of their children. Such involvement would help to keep 
them aware of what schools were doing or not doing for their chil- 
dren, as well as keep them actively involved in all education deci- 
sion making involving their children. It could also possibly encour- 
age Indian children to remain in school. 

Indian parents need to recognize and offer motivation rein- 
forcement and educational support to their children to stay in 
school. 

State and local education agencies often suggest they do all they can 
do to encourage Indian students to remain in school to graduation, 
but that parents of Indian pupils do not support them in this effort. 
Various research projects, including one recently completed by the 
Indian Education staff at the Education Comnnission of the States, 
indicate that some Indian parents do not always believe that the 
present education is desirable or essential to the well-being of their 
children, and therefore, do not encourage their children to regularly 
attend school. 

Education opportunities for Indian children that include instruction 
in their own culture, traditions, and language need to increase, but 
so does the need for Indian parents to encourage their children to 
remain in school until graduation. Employment opportunities must 
increase for Indian children, but so must parental guidance so their 
children avoid excessive absences from school. Education does not 
guarantee economic success and security, but as states, the federal 
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government, and the tribes create and improve employment oppor- 
tunities for Indians, the importance of graduation from a high 
school, becomes even more crucial. Therefore, parents must support 
their children's education as well as motivate them to attend and 
complete school. 

Parents must also continue to seek the needed changes in the 
schools in those areas that hamper the success of Indian students. 

Indian parents should help local education agencies to estab- 
lish and maintain quality education standards in the schools. 

Education standards in an individual school could prevent children 
from obtaining a successful education if the standards are unrealis- 
tic in terms of a child's culture. Indian children in particular suffer 
sometimes from standards that do not take into consideration the 
Indian culture with different values. 

The task force believes it is essential that Indian parents be in- 
cluded in the decision-making process that determines the educa- 
tion standards that will guide individual schools in the education of 
their children. To be excluded could result in an education program 
that would not be geared to the needs of Indian students. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to 
Indian Students 

Indian students need to accept responsibility for thoir own 
education. 

In response to surveys, Indian students often say that a lack of spe- 
cific curricular options, coping with insensitive teachers and school 
administrators, and other actions and activities prevent them from 
staying in school until graduation. Moreover, they often suggest 
that parents dependent on alcohol and drugs, and living in extreme 
poverty prevent them from being able to remain in school. 

Evidence clearly shows that these conditions do prevent individual 
Indian children from succeeding in school at any level. However, it 
is also apparent that a number of Indian children manage to work 
their way through difficult and often impossible conditions to 
graduation and on to successful careers. The National Task Force of 
the ECS Indian Education Project believes that Indian students 
need to accept a very basic responsibility for their own individual 
education and make strong, concerted efforts to work their way 
through the education process as many other Indian pupils have al- 
ready done. The desire to succeed matched by equal determination, 
can be the key to educational success. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations to the 
Education Commission of 

the States 



The Education Commission of the States should reaffirm its 
commitment to improved education opportunites for Indian 
children* 

The Education Commission of the States has passed a number of 
resolutions that indicate its basic support for the improvement of 
education opportunities ibr Indian children. Various individuals at 
ECS. within the elementary/secondary department in particular, 
have designed project proposals to advance education opportunities 
for Indian children. 

The National Task Force For the Indian Education Project at ECS 
recognizes not only the accomplishments of the present activity, but 
emphasizes also that the Education Commission of the states must 
continue to afllrm its basic commitment to improve education for 
Indians. This can be done by sharing present project results with the 
various government entities, supporting the recommendations 
submitted by the National Task Force, and by presenting to the ECS 
membership supporting resolutions designed to encourage improved 
education opportunities for Indian children. 

The Education Commission of the States in all its future 
studies and projects should address the unique needs of In- 
dians and develop recommendations to meet those needs, 
with appropriate tribal consultation. 

Indian needs and concerns will always require the constant atten- 
tion of federal, state, local and tribal governments. It is important 
that the Education Commission of the States use its expertise, re- 
sources, and interaction with various government entities to ad- 
vance the cause of Indian education at every possible opportunity. 

To do so it is essential that ECS continue to study, analyze and make 
recommendations that will improve education opportunities for In- 
dian children. The National Task Force for the Indian Education 
Project believes that not only are future projects necessary in this 
area under the guidance of ECS, but that all projects developed 




within this organization should reflect the education needs of Indian 
children in their research, deliberations and project recom- 
mendations, insofar as it is feasible for ECS to do so. 
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Indian Education reports available from the ECS Publications 
Department: 



Report No. 135 

Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State and Tribal 
Governments 

Report No. 136 

Indian Education: Problems in Need of Resolution 

Report No. 137 

Indian Education: Selected Programs and Practices 

Report No. 138 

Indian Education: Policy Recommendations 

Report No. 139 

Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws and Policies 

Report No. 140 

Indian Education: Final Project Report 



Additional copies of these reports may be obtained from the Publications Department, 
Education Commission of the States, Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
80295. Please enclose $3 for the first report ordered. For each subsequent copy of any 
report listed above, please add 30^. This price covers postage and handling. Prepayment 
required. 
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